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SOME REASONS FOR FAILURE WITH ALFALFA 
By 4: 2. £yon 


Professor of Experimental Agronomy 


CROP that will produce from 
four to six tons of hay of the 
best quality each year, 1s natur- 
ally one that attracts the attention of 
farmers everywhere. \lfalfa is the 
red clover of the west, for beyond the 
Missouri river it is raised as common- 
ly as is red clover in the east. Its ad 
vantage over red clover is in furnish- 
ing a slightly more nutritious forage 
and a much heavier vield of hay per 
Professor Hunt in his book, 
“Cereals in America,” has called atten- 
the fact that the census of 
1yoo, reports the total vield of alfalfa 
hay in the United States as slightly 
than that of clover hay, but 
is produced on about one half 
t area. It also appears that the 
present yield of alfalfa hay in New 
York state is twice that of clover 
hay according to statistics quoted in 
Bullein 121 of the Cornell Experi 
ment Station. 

\ strong effort is being made by the 
experiment stations and — farmers 
throughout the entire country to in- 
crease the acreage sown to alfalfa. It 
is evident from past experience that 
alfalfa culture is more difficult in the 
eastern part of the United States than 
in the western. 

Gsreater humidity is evidently the 
underlying cause of the difficulty, for 
alfalfa is almost universally successful 
in a region of smail rainfall, but in 
what way an increased precipitation 
affects the growth of the plant is not 
very well understood. It is probable 
that any one of several conditions 
arising from large rainfall is injurious 
to alfalfa, and that in certain cases one 
for failure, 
while in other cases other conditions 
operate. 


acre. 


tion to 


of these is responsible 
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I’xperience in the arid and semi-arid 
region, has shown very clearly that a 
large volume of soil air is absolutely 
essential to the normal growth of alf- 
alfa and that a soil, remaining wet to 
near the point of saturation, is unfit 
for the crop. Doubiless the chief 
cause of failure in attempting to raise 
alfalfa in the east, has been lack of 
soil air due to wet and heavy soil. The 
fact that alfaifa is commonly raised 
on bottom lands in the west, has led 
to seeding it on such lands in the east, 
but the conditions are not ai all similar, 
owing to the lighter rainfall and great- 
er porosity of soil in the west. It is 
essential that land be well drained, 
which makes it quite likely that upland 
is preferable to bottom land in the 
east. 

\ heavy covering of snow or ice is 
Wijurious and is another argument 
against bottom land. I have seen a 
strip of dead alfalfa, fifty rods long, 
where a heavy snow drift had lain 
throughout the winter, while the re- 
mainder of the field was in good con- 
dition, 

Without attempting to take up a 
general treatment of alfalfa culture, 
which has been most ably treated by 
l’rofessor Stone in Bulletin 121 of the 
Cornell Station, I wish to call atten- 
tion to one or two conditions of soi: 
that have, perhaps. not received the at 
tention their importance warrants. 

\ farmer living on the Platte river 
bottom in Nebraska, seeded a field on 
his farm to alfalfa two years in succes- 
sion. Each vear the alfalfa started 
and grew two or three months, after 
which it gradually disappeared. <A 
history of the field showed, that it had 
been broken from wild prairie about 
fifteen vears before, and continually 
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EFFECT OF NEUTRALIZING AND INOCULATING SOIL FOR ALFALFA 


cropped with corn until the time it was The soil represented by sample two 
seeded to alfalfa. The reason the was put into a series of pots treated 


farmer decided to seed the field to alf- in different ways, and alfalfa grown in 
alfa was because it had ceased to pro these in the greenhouse. The analy 
duce profitable crops of corn. The sis shows this soil to contain rather 
soil is sandy, but is not uniform small quantities of plant food. It was 
throughout the field, and on certain iso acid in reaction. The pots of soil 


portions the alfalfa grew better than Were treated as follows: 


a » ot Soil s it came ‘ 
on others. Samples were taken from ee ee ci oe a 
these different parts of the field and teria 


designated as follows: 4. Soil 











Sample ere alfalfa all died Ss 1 i 
ere e alfalfa live < 
, t of the alf Si ate 
\ chemical analysis of each of these fe tass chl 
7 ° . Ss S Sol neutralized, ite 
sainples was made and the following Sead Bee pai aged 4 
is a statement of part of it: 0 ed neces 
Sample | Sample 2 Sample 3 orl neutr lized, = moculated 
‘ fertilized wit t nitra 
I ] e resid 95-91 5.7 ) , ‘ : 
I i KO) ri 4 * at | 
Lime Ca O) 4 =6R 2 ‘ - 
Phosphoric acid( P.O.) ‘ S 
Nitroge 4 ( ‘ 





EFFECT OF FERTILIZERS 
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An attempt was made to sterilize all 
the seed before planting, but this was 
probably not effective. 

Photographs were taken of ali the 
pots at various tumes. On the 
hundred and eighth day after plant- 
ing all plants were harvested and 
weighed, and the roots were examined. 


one 


Phree pots produced a notably good 
growth. These were the ones receiv 
ing barnyard manure, complete ferti- 
lization and phosphoric acid. They 
also contained the largest number of 
nodules on the plant roots. A liberal 
supply of nitrate was, in this case, not 
unfavorable to the production of root 
tubercles. 

Phis emphasizes the need of at least 
a moderate degree of fertility in alf 
alfa soil, and particularly of phosphoric 
acid. The addition of potash and ni- 
trogen did not produce anything like 
the effect that the phosphate did in 
spite of the fact that the soil was rela- 
tively poorer in the latter constitu- 
ents. Where alfalfa is seeded for the 
purpose of improving a depleted soil, 
a moderate dressing of phosphate is 
desirable, or else an application of 
banyard manure. The fertilizers were 
added at the following rates per acre, 
calculated to a depth of twelve inches: 


Nitrate f soda N 
Superpl it 6 b 
Potassiur hl | } 


Experience has shown repeatedly, 
that a dressing of rotted manure ap 
plied during the winter is beneficial to 
alfalfa, and these results would indi 
cate that phosphoric acid would make 
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EFFECT OF INOCULATION ON STERILIZED SOIL 
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an efficient substitute. While alfalfa 
is itself a fertilizing crop, as far as ni- 
trogen is concerned, it needs a good 
supply of phosphorus to aid it in ac- 
cumulating nitrogen. There can be no 
doubt that failure to secure a perma- 
nent stand of alfalfa is, in some cases 
due to lack of soil fertility, particular- 
ly in respect to phosphorus. 

\nother interesting feature of the 
experiment was the fact that the soil 
which was neutralized but not inocu- 
lated, produced a better crop than that 
which was not neutralized but was in- 
oculated. This would indicate that it 
is more important to remove the condi- 
tions unfavorable to the deve‘opment 
of these bacteria than to thoroughly in- 
oculate the soil. This soil, in spite of 
its acidity, harbored some bacteria, as 
shown by an examination of the roots 
of the plant from the field, and these 
increased rapidly when the soil was 
neutralized. If no alfalfa bacteria 
had been present the case would have 
different, unless the had 
carried the bacteria. It, at least, shows 
the futility of inoculation unless the 
soil is in a condition to favor 
growth of the bacteria. 


been seed 


the 


In these experiments the culture ob 
tained from the Federal Department 
of Agriculture gave a somewhat better 
crop than did inoculation with field 
soil. 

It was quite evident that the pots 
which were sterilized produced a bet- 
ter growth than the corresponding pots 
which were not sterilized. The pro- 
cess of sterilization apparently pro- 
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duced a more favorable condition for 
the growth of alfalfa. The question 
presents itself, was there present in 
tiie original soil some micro-organism 
detrimental to the growth of the alf- 
alfa bacterium? This experiment 
throws no light on that subject, but 
it is deserving of further investiga- 
tion. 

The practical suggestions to be de- 


rived from this experiment are the 
following : 

1. The necessity for at least moder- 
ately fertile soil where alfalfa is to 
be sown. 

2. The use of phosphate as a fer- 
tilizer for alfalfa. 

3. The futility of inoculation un- 
less the soil is in a condition to favor 
the growth of the bacteria. 


THE FARM A SCHOOL FOR CITIZENSHIP 


By Anna Botsford Comstock 


WENTY-FIVE vears ago, at a 

I low estimate, 70 per cent. of 

our industrial population 
were farmers, and two-thirds of our 
legislators, judges, editors and states- 
men had been born in farm homes. 
They received their early training, 
and imbibed their first ideas of life 
and its duties on the rugged hillsides 
oi fertile valleys of New England, on 
the rich plantations of the South, on 
the rolling lands of the Middle States, 
or on the prairies of the West. I shall 
not try to trace for you the careers 
of any of these great men who were 
stalwart boys from the farm. I shall 
only attempt to point out that our 
character as a nation has been largely 
influenced through this early training 
of our great men and citizens. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
great moral political forces that have 
been the bulwarks of our republic and 
have given us the power to remain 
firm a hundred years under the as- 
saults of evils, and the pressure of 
dangers that have constantly assailed 
us. 

First, is the principle of freedom 
and equality, a willingness to grant to 
every other person, man, woman or 
child, the privileges we ourselves 
would enjoy. A sense of equality that 
levels all class distinctions and per- 
mits no man, nor body of men to sub- 
mit to oppressions from their fellow 
citizens. This was the key-note of our 
Declaration of Independence—it is the 
keystone of our Constitution. Prof. 
Bryce, in his “American Common- 





wealth,” says of us today: “The Unit- 
ed States are deemed all the world 
over to be pre-eminently a land of 
equality.” 

Second, is the sense of moral re- 
sponsibility felt by our people toward 
their Government. In spite of corrup- 
tion at the polls, the masses of our 
voters have a sense of the duty of citi- 
zenship. Each American-born voter 
tries to inform himself sufficiently to 
know why he belongs to his political 
party, and to keep an eye on the run- 
ning of the general Government. To 
do this he must read and think, and 
above all have a conscience. Mr. 
Bryce says, “The average knowledge 
is higher, the habit of reading and 
thinking is more generally diffused 
than in any other country. They know 
the Constitution of their own country, 
they follow public affairs, they join in 
local self-government and learn from 
it how government must be carried on, 
and in particular how discussion must 
be conducted in meetings and its re- 
sults tested in elections.” 

Third. The third great force has 
been conservatism in politics, religion 
and morality. A reverence for old and 
established institutions and an unwill- 
ingness to try rash experiments with 
new things. Conservatism is the bal- 
ance wheel that gives stability and 
steadiness to the running of the Na- 
tional machine. It is more valuable in 
the people of a republic, than in those 
ofa monarchy; for, where the people 
are the government, tendencies toward 
radical changes and revolution would 
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prove most disastrous. Concerning 
this Mr. Bryce says of us: “The Con- 
stitution has stood and stands so un- 
shaken that were George Washington 
to return to earth he might be as great 
and useful a President as he was a 
century ago.” He also “The 
Americans are at bottom a conserva- 
tive people. They are conservative in 
their fundamental beliefs, in the struc- 
ture of their government, in their so- 
cial and domestic usages. They are like 
a tree whose pendulous shoots quiver 
and rustle with the lightest breeze, 
while its roots enfold the rock with a 
grasp which storms cannot loosen.” 

Life on the American farm has fos- 
tered these three cardinal principles, 
of equality, conscientious responsibil 
liv and conservatism, which have done 
so much to make our America what tt 
is today. 

To begin with, the American farm 
is in a very remarkable way a type of 
a true republic. Each person in the 
farm-home is of importance because 
working for the general welfare. There 
are no idlers, no drones on the well- 
regulated farm. All exist for the good 
of each, and each works intelligently 
ior the good of all. The father plans 
and leads in the out-door work, the 
bovs and hired men assist him and un- 
derstand why he has so planned. So in 
the house with the mother and daugh- 
ters and hired girls. Each person has 
his or her own respected place in the 
household and understands that his or 
her own work is important to the 
cthers and therefore feels a responsi- 
bility. See the effect of these condi- 
tions upon life and character. 


Savs: 


1. The father and mother under- 
stand the value and the method of 
each other’s work, and are therefore 
true companions, and each gives the 
other sympathy that is intelligent 1m 
even the least important item of their 
duties. I know of no other con- 
dition of American society that pro- 
niotes and secures the ideal marriage 
as does farm life. The average city 
wife bids good-bye to her husband at 
the breakfast table and does not see 
him again until evening. She cannot 
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kr.ow and therefore often gets to care 
very little about the burdens and vexa- 
tions of his business. She is an alien 
from her husband during the greater 
part of their married life. Not so the 
country wife; she is called upon to 
sympathize and help at any and every 
hour, and with every experience— 
from tinkering a broken whiffletree, to 
scraping the money together to pay off 
the debts. We hear of much drudg- 
ing done by the farmers‘ wives, but 
with it comes a compensating blessing ; 
for through it they are co-workers 
with their husbands, and their married 
life is one of perfect understanding of 
their husbands’ daily lives and em- 
ployments. Divorce rarely occurs in 
country districts, not one in fifty famil- 
ies suffering from it, and then only 
upon extreme provocation. The rea- 
son is, that on our farms husband and 
wife are compelled to live so closely, 
the objects of their thoughts and in- 
tcrests are so identical that those dis- 
agreements which in nine cases out of 
ten disturb early married life, like the 
friction of a new, imperfect machine, 


are ground down to smoothness 


through constant, intimate companion- 
ship, until each gains a better under- 


standing of and patience with the 
other. Sacredness of the marriage is 
the earliest the farm child 1s 
taught—for he breathes it in with the 
hrst breath that fills his lungs. 


less« n 


2. Another phase of the farm repub- 
lic is the training given the children. 
\s soon as the child is old enough to 
do anything it finds little duties await- 
ing it that help the family. 
that 
relate to 


I, myself, 
of all the chores, those 
the stock 
ate of the most importance in train- 
the child to a 
responsibility. 


iclieve 
which care of 


ing real sense of 
I shall never forget of 
the misery I once experienced as a 
child when I went to school and for- 
Not that I 


eared a scolding. Any scolding, how- 


vot to feed my chickens. 


ever, would have been a luxury com- 
pared with my sorrow when I thought 
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oi my dear little fluffy chicks suffering 
from hunger through my carelessness 
I was taught thereby that if I did not 
perform duties the innocent 
victims and any punishment intlicted 
en me gave them no relief. 

\ sense of responsibility is indis- 
pensible to good citizenship, and | 
doubt not that many of our most wise 
thoughtful statesmen can trace 
back their power to think and to do 
for others to the lessons of care-taking 
which they were taught on the farm. 

Then, the farm child learns 
carly to reason, and is a companion 

father and mother; all 
work goes on under 


my were 


and 


too, 
of its their 
knows 
if the father plows it is because there 
is to be a and a reaping. As 
as it can think at all, it notices 
the important of family life; 
it can work it takes an im 
portant, helpful part of the family du- 
and fitted to 
its place in the councils, 
which the farm rarely 


its eves ; it 


sowing 
soon 
details as 
soon as 
I 
i take 
from 
shut 


become Ss 
family 
child is 


it a soon 


out. 
3. The third important character- 
istic of the little farm republic is that 


it is truly democratic. As the work 
of the man and the woman are of 
cqual value on the farm, so is it also 
with the hired heip. They work be- 


side the master and mistress and have 


their own respected places in the 
nouse. They are treated as men and 
women and not as mere human ma- 
chines run for the convenience of their 


einployers. There are no class-distine- 





tions fostered on the farm: all labor 
is esteemed honorable if it is done well 
and honestly, and, therefore, honor 
is always ei n to the efficient labore1, 

vhether he be the owner of the land 
or a worker for_wages. It is a most 
valuable lesson to teach the child who 
is to one day help make laws for a 
republic—the lesson that every per- 
son he meets is a human being with 
rights equal to his own, worthy of 


ail the regard that character demands, 
no matter what the worldly position 
may be. It is a good lesson in prac- 
tical Christianity as weil citizen- 


ship. 


as 
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Personally, | consider this especial 
iesson of the most practical benefit to 
me in after life of any that I received 
as a child. [ remember well the hired 
and hired girls my 
childish mind very exalted individuals, 
so thoroughly was | taught to respect 
and obey them. | used to dream of a 
tiine in the future when, if | 
well and knew enough, |, too, 
girl. The 
quence of this training was that when 
i grew in the world I 
who was 


en seemed to 


worked 
should 
bc somebody's hired cons¢ 
up and went 
never found any 
and lived for my 
but I did 


* asant 


out 
one born 
special conveniencs 
world full) of 
who were 
\nd in 


find a very 


pte ever Treaa\ 
many 


housekeeper, 


10 do me a kindness. 


years’ experience as a 
na satis far more complex than the 
dear farm and where good help 
is said to bx { have never 
ploved a servant who was not as 
and sometimes I have thought, 
better than | \t least they have 
all been worthy of the friendship 
which [| naturally heartily gay 
tuem, and | the part 
been served and always 
laithfully and tfully. The aa 
I would give parent is: if 
would have your child have 
time in life, teach him he is 
and 
long as he 
properly. 

The breaking down of 
ple of equality has 


lie 

scarce, em 
~! woul, 
so1ie 


Was. 


and 
have for 
skillfully, 

resp Cc 


most 


vice any 


you an 
cas\ no 
one infer 


himiseit 


'S superior vet no one’s 


ior so behaves 
this princi 
» } ; 

resulted in strikes 


and riots, crime and bloodshed in our 
creat cities. In great factories, mills 
aud industrial establishments there 
have almost inevitably arisen class-dis- 
linctions. ‘This has come about easils 
’ 


the hordes of 
that have poured into our cities, 
who are unfitted by previous experi 
to understand the difference be- 
tween freedom and license. How dii- 
terent is the history of the immigrant 
who seeks our rural districts from that 
ot his brother who remains in the city. 
Those who came to the farm, through 
perfect freedom of association with 
their employers, soon acquire ideas of 
patriotism and citizenship and forget to 


because of Immigranis 


and 


ence 











a great extent the alien and antagonis- 
tre ideas they were born and bred to in 
iheir own country. | know a man in 
a county of our state who, one Presi- 
aential election, refused $50 for 
his vote, and yet twenty vears ago ite 
caine from a land where even the Gov- 
cinment officials take a teu 
cents grateluliy. 

it is the result of general observa- 
tion today that our immigrants who 
go to labor on farms, soon own land 
of their own and become law-abiding 
citizens and bring up their children 


fee of 


vo the true American idea. 

‘ The influence of the farm is ail 
lor peace. In facet, through all his- 
torv, from Lible times down, those 


who have owned and tilled the land 
have desired peace for ps rfectly ob- 
The farmer has notii- 
1g to gain by war, as has the specuia- 
tor, the politician and often the manu- 
lacturer. Many of you will remem- 
ber during the last war how the farm- 
cis of the North and West were most 
reluctant to admit the 
war: but when it was once declared 
there swarmed from all the country 
aistricts whole armies of determined, 
dogged fighters, who fought all the 
harder their hearts were 
homesick for the peaceful comfort of 
their country homes. 

5. And very important has been the 
influence of the farm 
home on our national development. 
Conservatism in politics, and morality, 
respect for and belief in the wisdom 
cf our ancestors is as much a part of 
farm home as are its walls. It is 
picserved because the farm is isolated 
from those population 
\Wwhere waves of excitement are con- 
tinually sweeping over and _ tearing 
down ancient landmarks and customs. 
lhe teaching of the farm home is 
never to exchange what is old and 
tried for something new and untried, 
unless the necessity is very pressing. 
Conservatism is not always a desit- 


vious reasons. 


necessity of 


because 


conservative 


’ 
the 


centres of 


abie quality by any means,  espe- 
cially when applied to methods of 
agriculture-—but from a_ politicai 


standpoint, this tendency in our coun- 
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try districts has served our country 
well, during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, for it has helped to counteract 
tue influence of the masses in our cities 
which in their discontent have been 
tring to pull down existing institu- 
more to them tumble than 
ter any definite plan they have for re- 
modelling them. 

6. The last, but not least, influence 
tor good in the country home, is the 
habit of frugal comfort that exists 
there. The members of the famiiy 
are well clothed, fed well (better than 
any other class of human beings in 
tiie world, I believe) and comfortabiy 
and extravagance is al- 
wavs frowned upon. If the boy from 
the farm’ remembers only this one of 
iis many lesssons he will do good in 
our legislative halls. I fear there are 
icwer boys from the farm in our Na- 
tional iegislature than there used to 
he, otherwise we never should have 
witnessed the reckless abuse of public 
which has characterized the 


last decade. 


Lons— see 


housed, vet 


WoneVs 


7. The sentiment of the farm home 
is for truth and honesty and fair deal- 
ine. In the country, people know each 
other so well that vice and dishonesty 
cannot long wear a cloak, and vice 
and dishonesty never thrive when 
stripped, and standing in the broad 
ight of day. 

l‘ifty vears ago farm mortgages 
were rare in America—now they are 
aimost the rule. 

What is the result? The capitalists 
of our land are gaining sure posses- 
tracts of our farin- 
ug country. I have no complamt 
against capitalists. Capital follows 
cconomic laws as surely as water fol- 
lows the law that makes it seek its 
own level. Capitalists are not respon- 
sible or to blame for economic laws. 
ut what does this condition of things 
point to? Inevitably to the owning of 
cur farm lands by a few and the rent- 
ing of them to those who follow agri- 
culture for a living. To the thoughtful 
American citizen this is a dark out- 
look. Weuld the farm life of America 
ever have developed such forces for 


sion of great 
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morality and good government if tic 
farmer had not owned his land? Look 
ai the tenant farmers of England, Ire- 
iand, France, Germany and Italy for 
your answer. 

if the American farmer is to pre- 
serve his honorable position and an- 
cient prestige something must be done 
t. put agriculture on at least an equal 
iooting financially with other occupa- 
tions. The farmer must take matters 
in his own hands and think out the 
problem for himself, or put men in 
power who are able to think it out for 


him. As yet he has great political in- 
fiuence. The time has come when 
every power must be exerted, every 
nerve strained to preserve to America 
one of her most honorable, ancient, and 
iuiportant institutions—the American 
iarm. And while were are fighting for 
a privilege to till our own land at 
living rates, we may be helped and 
encouraged by the faith that we ate 
not only fighting for our rights, but 
fur the best interests of our great Ke- 
public our tree, beloved America. 


CERTIFIED MILK 


By Amos L. Kenyon 


HE term “certified milk” is of 
comparitively recent origin 
and implies that such milk has 

been produced under the inspection ot 
a milk commission or some other body 
of persons or a person whose rules 
and requirements embody the best 
known methods of cleanliness for the 
production of milk containing 
than a stated number of bacteria per 
cubic —_ centimeter. This number 
varies with different commissions — or 
societies from ten thousand to fifty 
thousand. 

Certified milk must be produced 
trom a herd which has successfully 
passed the tuberculin test and is oth- 
erwise in perfect health, so far as can 
ve detected by an experienced veterin- 
atian employed by the commission or 
other parties certifying the milk. 

The dairy for the production of 
such milk should be located in a place 
having natural advantages such as ele- 
vation and good drainage. The whole 
dairy should be supplied with an abun- 
dance of water absolutely free from 
contamination or any source of filth, 
and no stagnant pools should be al- 
lowed on the premises which should 
pe kept neat, clean and free from all 
rubbish. 


less 


No horse stables, hog pens, or ma- 
nure pits should be near the stables as 
they are a source of filth and a breed- 
ing place for flies which are a great 


source Of annoyance to the cattle as 
well as a means of contamination of 
the pr duct. 

It is not necessary to have expensive 
buildings and apparatus, but they 
should be so constructed that they 
may be kept in perfect condition and 
easily cleaned. If erected of concrete 
they may be easily washed and scrub- 
bed, but if of wood one must resort to 
the use of white wash or other puri- 
ers to a certain extent. 

The stables should have abundant 
light and perfect ventilation as these 
are two most important factors for 
the health of the herd and purity of the 
air in the stable. They should have 


tight floors, open gutters, and ail 
sharp corners should be avoided. 
(sreat care should be taken that the 


iloors have sufficient pitch so that no 
water will stand on them. All should 
be arranged with a view to comfort of 
1c cattle and ease of cleaning. No 
loft should be above unless 
really necessary, in which case _ it 
should have an absolutely tight floor. 

All feed should be kept in rooms 
scparate from the stables. The cat- 
ile should be examined f two to 


tT 
ul 


siorage 


from 
rour times each year by a skilled vet- 
erinarian and all animals suspected of 
tuberculosis should receive the tuber- 
culin test. Any suspected of other 
diseases or not in perfect health 
should be removed from the herd and 





their milk rejected. No animals 
should be added to the herd until ex- 
amined and tuberculin tested. 

Nothing but clean, sweet, whole- 
some food should be supplied and this 
never shortly before or during milking 
time. No strongly flavored food like 
turnips, onions or garlic should be fed 
and if ensilage is fed, it should be in 
medium quantity. 

For bedding shavings are consider- 
ed most excellent, but whatever used 
should be clean and free from dust. 

The stables should be washed thor- 
oughly each day and all litter remov- 
ed at least twice a day or oftener 1f 
the cattle remain in the stable most of 
tie time. Sweeping must be done 
previous to grooming the cows which 
should be finished at least fifteen or 
twenty minutes before milking time. 

Before each milking the 
should be thoroughly groomed, the 
body should be wet well up towards 
the shoulders, the udder and _ tail 
washed and thoroughly dried. All 
hair of any considerable length it 
clipped from the udder and surround- 
ing parts will materially aid in keep- 
ing the cattle clean and will prevent 
contamination of the milk to a consid- 
erable extent. All cows must be 
fastened so that they cannot lie down 
after being cleaned until they 
milked. 

After the cows have been prepared 
ior milking the employees, who should 
be of clean habits and in perfect health 
go to rooms where they may thorough- 
ly clean themselves, especially their 
hands and nails. Each milker attires 
himself in a clean, white suit and cap, 
which have been sterilized. Having 
thus prepared themselves for the milk- 
ing, they should pass by a door which 
is set apart for the delivery of the 
sanitary pails to the milkers. As they 
directly to the stable they pro- 
at once to draw the milk after 
first slightly dampening the udder 
with a wet towel, care being taken 
not to get the udder so wet that water 
will drip into the pail while milking. 

The milker should have his cap 
well over his forehead and his hair 
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brushed up under it in front so that 
no hairs or dandruff can fall into the 
pail. He should touch as few things 
as possible while milking and under 
no considerations rest his head against 
the cow. 

The first few streams from each teat 
should be thrown away, but preferabiy 
not in the gutter. The milker must 
not allow his hands to become wet 
with the milk. Milking with wet 
hands is a most filthy habit. 

After the milk is drawn it should be 
taken immediately to the weighing 
and straining room which should be 
separated from the stable by a passage- 
way at least four feet long and having 
swinging doors at either end. The 
floor of this room should be of con- 
crete or some non-absorbent material 
and the surface covered with flowing 
water which will readily drain away 
and remove all milk spilled. In this 
room there should be provided a place 
ior the milkers to wash their hands af- 
ter milking each cow. 

The milk should be strained or 
emptied into a twenty quart can 
which, as soon as filled, should be sent 
to the dairy on a cable carrier, a con- 
trivance now found at all modern dair- 
ies. 

The dairy building should be at least 
one hundred feet distant from any 
other building and the milk receiving 
room should be of such elevation that 
ihe milk may have a continuous down- 
ward flow from the receiving tank 
to the bottles. The dairy building 
should be constructed of non-absorbent 
material if possible and all floors well 
pitched so as to drain towards the 
traps. The building should be well 
lighted and the ventilation system 
made dust proof. 

The dairy ought to consist of a 
wash-room, bottling room, milk re- 
ceiving room, butter room, if butter is 
to be made, a cold storage room and a 
hall, which opens on the delivery 
porch, should be between the bottling 
and cold storage room. There should 
also be a place provided for the boil- 
ers, a cold storage plant if one is used, 
a laundry for washing and sterilizing 

































































































































































































































































the suits and a convenient bath and 
dressing room for the employees to 
use. 

The wash room should be large, 
well lighted and equipped, with the 
best of apparatus for cleaning all uten- 
sils and bottles. 

\ high pressure sterilizer should 
be so located that one door opens into 
the wash room and the other into the 
bottling room. All utensils and bottles 
used in connection with the milk should 
be thoroughly washed, put into this, 
sterilized and subjected to 240 I. de 
erees of heat before taken out into the 
pottling room to be used. The bottling 
room should be 


necessar\ 


so situated that it 1s 
to open any doors until 
ail bottles are filled and capped. All 
apparatus should be simple, light and 
easy to clean. The bottling 
should) be thoroughly washed each 
day with water as hot as can be run 
through a_ hose 

water mixing tee. 


not 


room 


from a steam and 

No. bottle, boxes 
or cases should be allowed in the room 
and no persons or utensils other than 
those needed to handle the milk. as 
they may be a source of contamina- 
tion. 

The milk should come from the re- 
cciving room through a small hole in 
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the wall just large enough to admit a 
conducting tube which conducts the 
milk from an absorbent cotton strainer 
io the supply tank. 

The cooler should be of ample ca- 
pacity to cool the milk rapidly to 38 
or 40 I. degrees. 

The may be placed in a 
submerging table if so desired, and 
the discharge from the run 
through the table to keep the bottles 
cool while they are being filled and 
Bottles should be capped 
with sterilized discs and may be seal 
ed or with a 


bottles 


COOK ler 


capped. 
covered paper or tin- 
foil cap bearing the name of the pro 
ducer and the date bottled. 

\s soon as bottled and capped the 
milk should b: placed in cold storage 
uniess it 1s immediately delivered, im 
which should be surrounded 
with cracked ice in the shipping boxes. 

Samples taken at random from the 
supply of bottled milk, should be sent 
to the milk commission at frequent in- 
tervals in order that they may be kept 
informed as to the character of the 
milk. lpon their report to the phy- 
sicians in the which the 
niilk is sold, depends, more or less, the 
with which it the 


case if 


section in 


success 
market. 


meets on 


VACANT LOTS GARDENING 
By A. R. Mann 


HE student of sociology is ever 
ready to welcome a movement 
which provides self-help tor 

those who are or may be public de- 
pendents. Every great city has thou- 
sands upon thousands of idle people, 


especially old men and old women, 
partially disabled or having some 


jhysical or mental deficiency—too 
weak, too slow, too thoughtless, too 
inefficient im way or other, to 
find a place in the ordinary pursuits of 
life. These men and women must live, 
and, if not by their own labor, then 
ix’ charity or stealth. Either of the 
latter is a drain on the public. 

To provide such disabled and de- 
crepit persons with self-help is the 


some 





“Vacant Lots Garden- 
movement, instituted a few years 
ago. Perhaps in no other place has 
this movement met with such success 
as in Philadelphia: 


vreat cits 


( bject of the 


Ing 


Here, as in every 
. are hundreds or even thou- 
sands of acres of idle land, at the very 
doors of these people. Being idle, it 1s 
used as a dumping ground for refuse 
and filth, and soon becomes unsightly. 
if allowed to grow to weeds, it is a 
inenace to the lawns and gardens of 
the neighborhood. It is, therefore, 
greatly to the advantage of the com- 
niunity to have these lands used. And 
this is what the “Vacant Lots Cultiva- 
tion Association” attempts to do. 


The Association pays nothing for 
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the ground. Many of the owners of 
such lots are glad to have them cared 
ior until they are ready to build or 
otherwise dispose of them. They are 
aiso glad to afford such help at no 
cost to themselves. The land is se- 
cured on the understanding that it 
will be surrendered to the owners on 
demand. This may seem somewhat 
risky, but very seldom has the Asso- 
ciation had to give up its land during 
the gardening season. In Ike man- 
ner, the Association pays almost noth- 
ing for fertilizers. The street cleaning 
contractors very willingly dump their 
sweepings in these lots. These sweep- 
though not the best, have some 
value as fertilizers. The seeds, 
costing about $1.50 a garden, are pro- 
vided by the Association. In addition, 
the Association prepares the ground 
reughly, allots it, manages the gar- 
deners, sells or lends them tools, gives 
advice and oversight, and takes lots 
away if neglected. Nine years ago, 
when the work was begun in Phila- 
delphia, it was necessary to take lots 
from one person in five for want of 
care; today, from one in more than 
two hundred. Those helped have 
found that it pays to work. 


Ings, 


Each one, as a rule, is given a quar- 
ier-acre; a few, who show ability, 
have more. In 1903 there were 295 
acres of land under cultivation, on 
which were employed 800 families, 
representing over 4,000 
that time this 
steadily increased. 
den removed from the shoulders 
ot the city by a_ few _ public- 
spirited men and women! Each one 
grows two to five crops a year, de- 
pending on the nature of the crops, 
and intensive farming is practiced i 
its most intense form. Every square 
loot is utilized, and as soon as one 
crop is matured it is removed to make 
room for another. The average quar- 
tcr-acre yields about $50 a year; the 
highest yield is about $200 a year. The 
gardeners may dispose of their pro- 
aucts as they wish. Many take them 
home to fill the hungry mouths, and to 
vrighten the empty table that for years 


persons ,; 
number has 
What a_ bur- 


since 


nas not held a fresh vegetable. Others 
peddle their products and realize what 
is to them a handsome sum. With this 
cash comes a feeling. of independence 
and inspiration to greater effort. 

The effect on the gardeners, natur- 
ally, is very marked. They come from 
ail sources but the rich and lazy. 
They pick themselves out, and the 
Association asks no references. The 
only requirement is that they work the 
garden properly, and be tolerable as a 
neighbor to other gardeners, as the 
dividing line between gardens is only 
a path. They come from the worn- 
out and disabled classes; the half- 
sick; now and then a_ drunkard; 
some, who work ten hours a day in 
shop or store, grow vegetables over- 
time to get on faster some women, 
who for various reasons are needy, 
give part of their time to a garden; 
tne children in the families. The ef- 
fect on the children would make a 
story in itself. At present we are con- 
cerned more with the effect on the 
aged gardeners, for more than sixty 
per cent. of the whole number are 
over fiftv years of age. They learn to 
cet a neat suin of money and a fair 
proportion of their living from a little 
ground. The change from the crowd- 
ed and congested districts, from which 
so many of the beneficiaries come, to 
God's out-of-doors, is almost a change 
from death to life. The cheer that 
comes of enjoying new resources, ¢€s- 
pecially those procured by one’s own 
labor and planning, develops hope in 
some who were almost in despair. 
Irom contact with other gardeners 
they become neighborly, and learn to 
1espect the rights of others. 
1s rare. Pride in their gardens, sym- 
pathy for others, self-respect from 
self-help are the inevitable results. 

On a visit to the gardens in Phila 
delphia recently, perhaps the most 
impressive example of the benefits 
oi the work, was that of an old, 
one-time wealthy newspaper man, 
broken in health and resources, and 
paralytic. Five years before he had 
been wheeled out to his quarter-acre 
iot in a chair, to do what he could, 


Trespass 
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Today he is on his feet, the renter of 
five acres of land at one end of the 
city, and the employer of five men. 
He is not only making a comforta- 
bie living, but is laying something 
aside. His bright, happy face showed 
his appreciation of what had_ been 
done for him. And with such a 
garden, which would have done justice 
to a life-time farmer, he could not be 
other than happy. Instead of pushing 
a wheel-chair along the rows, from 
which to hoe his crops, he is now 
young again and is pushing a wheel- 
hoe. The old chair is a relic. He has 
become independent. 


There can be no better paying char- 
ity work than teaching the poor self- 
help. The idle must be supported, 
and the number should be reduced as 
much as possible. Self-help makes 
men independent, and this adds to the 
general welfare. Let us hope that 
tlie work of the “Vacant Lots Cultiva- 
tion Association” may be rapidly ex- 
tended to other cities, that those who 
are sitting in the region and shadow 
of death may see a great light, and 
that many who are now cast out may 
yet earn their bread by the labor of 
their hands. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


By $. N. Chakravarty 


HE Graduate School of Agri- 
culture held a very successful 
session last July under the aus- 

pices of the Association of American 
Agricultural Co'leges and Experiment 
Stations at the Universitv of Illinois. 
The purpose of this school, accord- 
ing to its program is “to give advanc- 
ed instruction in the science of agri- 
culture, with special reference to the 
methods of investigating agricultural 
problems and teaching agricultural 
subjects.” The membership of the 
school is limite’ to persons engaged 
in actual investigations and to grad- 
uate students. The school owes 
its origin to Professor Hunt, then dean 
of the College of Agriculture of Ohio 
State Universitv. He conceived the 
idea that it would be a great help to 
all agricultural teachers and investiga- 
tors, if arrangements cou'd be made 
for periodical meetings. “where lead- 
ing teachers and investigators of the 
Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations and of the Department 
of Agriculture, should present in some 
regular wav, stmmaries of the recent 
progress of agricultural subjects and 
thus afford a somewhat extended op- 
portunity for the discussion of live 
topics drawn from the rapidlv advanc- 
ing science of agriculture.” This p'an 
met with the cordial support of Dr. W. 


O. Thompson, the president of the 
Ohio Staite University, who submitted 
it to the Association of Americon Agri 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Sta 
tions. In 1901, the Association pro- 
posed to make it a co-operative enter- 
prise under its control, if the first ses 
sion was successful. The Ohio State 
University made generous provisions 
for financial support for its first ses- 
sion, which was held there in July, 
1902. The secretary of agriculture, 
Hon. James Wilson, also gave his cor- 
dial support to the movement. The 
Director of the Office of Exneriment 
Stations consented to act as dean and 
other officers of the Denartment becaine 
members of its faculty. The first 
session with Dr. True as the dean, and 
Professor Hunt as the registrar, was 
a great success, the students represent- 
ing 28 states and territories, besides 
Canada and Argentina. Besides tie 
regular lectures, frequent discussions 
were held on various subjects cf agri- 
cultural interest, such as the “History 
of the Agricultural Education and Re 
search in the United States,” “What 
Constitutes the Science of Agr'cul- 
ture.” etc. The success of the first 
session encouraged the Association to 
make the school a permanent institu- 
tion and the management was com- 
mitted to the committee on graduate 
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study of the Association, of which 
Director Bailey is the chairman. 

At the invitation of the trustees and 
the president of the University of Illi 
nois, the second session was held there 
this year opening on the 2nd of July 
and continuing for four weeks. As 
in the first, the director of the office of 
I:xperiment Stations acted as the dean, 
with Dean Davenport of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois as the registrar. The 
faculty was composed of experts of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and professors from the differ- 
ent universities and colleges in some 
twenty states. It included such men 
as E. Davenport, T. J. Burrill, C. G. 
Hopkins, E. D. Voorhees, W. J. Spill- 
man, H. J. Webber, W. H. Jordan, J. 
Craig and others of equal eminence. 
As it was not possible to offer instruc- 
tion in all the branches of agriculture, 
the courses offered were Agronomy, 
Zootechny, Horticulture, Plant and 
Animal Breeding. The mornings were 
devoted to lectures and discussions, 
each lasting an hour and a half. 
The afternoons were spent in semi- 
nary work, where discussions were 
held on the subject of the lectures. The 
authorities did not overlook the im- 
portance of making the instruction 
both theoretical and practical, and ar- 
rangements were made from time to 
time for lectures by persons engaged 
in practical business. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the formal lectures and discussions 
were but a part of the program of the 
school. Not the least important were 
the informal meetings, the discussions, 
aud the social gatherings, held from 
time to time in the evenings. These 
afforded a great opportunity for the 
students and the members of the facul- 
ty to come into close contact and 
to exchange ideas. One remark- 
able feature of the school, both in 
these informal gatherings and in the 
class room, was that hardly any dis- 
tinction could be drawn between the 
students and the teachers. The mem- 
bers of the faculty were as eager, if 
not more so, to have free discussions 
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as were the students. It shows very 
clearly, indeed, that the men who have 
studied most and are masters of their 
subjects, are the very men who are the 
most willing to have new ideas and are 
always ready to listen to other’s views. 
The subjects that were discussed in 
these evening conferences, which were 
iargely attended, were most interest- 
ing, some of these being, “Is Agricul- 
iure a Science?” “Extension Work by 
the Experiment Stations,” “Method of 
‘Leaching Agriculture.” On Saturdays 
formal exercises were held in which 
prominent men delivered addresses on 
various agricultural subjects. The 
most prominent among these was the 
address of Director Bailey, in which 
he discussed the System of Agricul- 
tural Education in the Country. 

The success of this session is shown 
by the increased number of students, 
the total enrollment being 131. Thirty- 
four states and territories, in addition 
to two foreign countries, Hungary 
and India, were represented. It may 
be noted that next to [llinois, the 
strongest delegation was from Cor- 
nell, which furnished eight members. 
The success which attended this ses- 
sion of the school indicates the pro- 
gress this country has made in agri- 
cultural education and _ investigation. 
The enthusiasm shown in the school 
by the members demonstrates beyond 
doubt that there is ample room for 
such an institution and is a sufficient 
justification for its further continu- 
ance. It is a matter of satisfaction, 
therefore, that it has been decided to 
make it a permanent institution and 
to hold its third session in 1908. 

In conclusion, I again wish to re- 
peat that the Graduate School of Agri- 
culture is one of the most remarkable 
institutions in this country and that no 
one who was present at this session 
can fail to recognize its great im- 
portance and the influence it is bound 
to exert in the cause of agricultural 
education, not only on this country, 
but on the whole world, as it is more 
and more assuming a cosmopolitan 
character. 
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WE desire to urge all 
University Cornell students to be 
Spirit “Cornellians” in the tru- 

est and broadest sense. 
Cornell is a University—an aggrega- 
tion of colleges—not a college. “‘Cor- 
nell spirit” is a University spirit. It 
is bigger and broader and more gener- 
The true 
Cornellian, therefore, appreciates the 


ous than the college spirit. 


good that is in all the colleges of the 
University. He endeavors to become 
familiar with the methods and the work 
of the other colleges and, in so doing, 
disproves the adage that “familiarity 
breeds contempt.” To become familiar 
with the work and the aims of the stu- 
dents in other colleges is to breed re- 
spect for them and for their calling. 
[he opportunity to thus associate with 
men in other professions is a distinct 
advantage of university life over col- 
lege life. The engineer who under- 
stands the majesty of law as the law 
student understands it, who sees the 
expression of form and color as the 
architect sees it, who feels the har- 
mony of music as the musician feels 
it, who appreciates the beauty and 
grandeur of nature as the farmer ap- 
preciates it, will not think of students 
of law as “connivers” and “petafog- 
gers,” nor architects as mere drafters 
at “so much per,” nor musicians as 
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“pipers” and “fiddlers,” nor farmers 
as “hay seeds” and “buck-wheaters.”’ 
So, too, in their turn, the lawyer, the 
architect, the musician, and the agri- 
culturalist, when they are broad 
enough to see things in their true light, 
through a clear university atmosphere, 
will know the engineer not as begrim- 
ed and oily doing a menial work, but 
will know him working in perfect ac- 
cord with, and adapted to his work 
and surroundings which are necessary 
to the successful designing and build- 
ing of the world’s great engineering 
enterprises. 

While we are here as students to- 
gether in a great university, we should 
rub shoulders with our fellows in all 
the colleges. The rubbing will do us 
good. The sharp corners and rough 
edges of envy, of jealousy, or of con- 
tempt will polish off and we ‘will 
emerge university students in the best 
sense. Therefore let us all be univer- 
sity Cornellians, not college Cornel- 
lians. 

The university spirit is a quality of 
mind and heart. It is an individual 
characteristic. It is primarily based 
on the feeling of personal ownership. 
This feeling developes with each indi- 
vidual as he or she enters into univer- 
sity life and becomes a part of it—does 
something for it. It therefore re- 
quires a personal effort and perhaps 
individual sacrifice. We love besi 
the things which we help to create. 
This is not selfishness. It is human 
Aature, and human nature is essentially 
and primarily good. We urge upon 
you to “do something’. Do some- 
thing for your class, for your de- 
partment, for vour college, for your 
university; your class, your depart- 
ment, your college, your university. 
You will then know what the true 
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“Cornell spirit” is because you will 
have felt tt. 
expression in the Cornell yell, in a 


It will find spontaneous 


iceling of joy and gladness with 
everything good that pertains to Cor- 
neli and a feeling of regret and sad- 
ness when defeat or misfortunes be- 
fall her. 

Your duty to yourself and to Cornell 
1cquires that you enter heartily inio 
university life, which is a_ broad 
lire, an intellectual life, a studious 
life, an active athletic life, a helpful 
lire, a moral life, a fascinating social 
life. The true university spirit finds 
expression in the harmonious blending 
and development of all these various 
activities of mind, heart, and body. 
To attain the university spirit means 
to be a good student, but not a recluse 
or book worm; to be an athlete and 
support athletics, but not to the point 
of dissipation ; to be a man among men 
especially in whatever uplifts, de- 
velops, and refines, but not to forget 
that to obtain a college education is 
niore than a mere “social event.’ 

Thus will each one of us who is 
privileged to enjoy the rare advantages 
of this great and beautiful Cornell 
University, this new and expanding 
College of Agriculture, realize and ap- 
preciate sincerely and profoundly the 
unfolding opportunities which are 
open to us and the buoyant enthusiasm 
which comes freely through associa- 
tion with men of high ideals engaged 
in similar work. 

James E. Rice. 





Few of us who are in 
Our College active participation in 


Still Growing =the work of the college 
realize how rapidly it is 
erowing. It is not only growing in 


numbers and equipment, but it is grow- 
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ing in purposes and ideals. During 
the past four years much has been 
done, more than we are apt to casually 
think of, but the end has not yet come 
and it is hard with the present pros- 
pects of development and growth to 
tell when the end wili be reached. The 
eyes of the agricultural colleges of the 
country are turned on Cornell as it 
bursts from its chrysalis of years and 
emerges with an equipment and de- 
velopment which will be equalled by 
but few agricultural colleges, if any. 
The teaching work of the college with 
its new teachers, new buildings, and 
new equipment has expanded enor- 
mously, as a glance at the schedule of 
courses for this year will show. The 
extension work of the college is be- 
ing enlarged and rejuvenated. The 
winter courses are being strengthened 
And, last of all, the 
investigational work is to be greatiy 
aided and improved by the money 


and perfected. 


placed at the disposal of the college 
by the Federai government. Much 
interest has been manifested in the 
development of fundamental research 
which this money has made possible. 
Director Bailey, when asked concern- 
ing this, said: 

“The federal funds are to be used 
exclusively for research in underlying 
questions pertaining to agriculture. 
These funds are derived from the 
Hatch Act of 1887 and the Adams 
Act of 1906. 
secure the services of a very few high- 


It is the intention to 


class men, whose entire energies will 
be devoted to these fundamental and 
continuing investigations. These per- 
sons will not teach under-graduates, 
and will not be called on to engage in 
This ar- 


rangerrent will in no way lessen the 


other and irrelevant work. 


arrount of experimental work of the 
regular departments of the co!lege. 
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These departments will pursue their 
accustomed work on the state exten- 
sion funds, publishing bulletins as 
rapidly as their experiments and tests 
mature.” 


Tue Traveling Sum- 
The Traveling 
Summer School 


of Agriculture 


mer School of Agricul- 
ture which was _ sched- 
uled for the past sum- 
mer failed for lack of students. The 
faculty regulation authorizing the 
course, required that at least ten stu- 
dents must go on the trip. Failure 
to comply with the requirements on 
the part of several students who had 
been expected to go caused the pro- 
ject to be abandoned for that year. 

Several have signified a desire that 
sucl: a trip should be taken next sum- 
mer but it is practically certain that 
any initiative to that end must be 
made by the student body. It 1s 
highly probable that the faculty will 
take no further action in the matter 
unless there is a strong desire ex- 
pressed for it on the part of the stu- 
dents. 

The trip as planned was to be a 
tour of many of the principal agricul- 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 


There was a considerable attendance 
from Cornell at the Graduate School 
of Agriculture he'd at the University 
of Illincis at Champaign Dean 
Bailey and Professors Craig and Lyon 
represented Cornell among those who 
lectured there. Among those who at- 
tended the sessions were: Professors 
Stone and Warren, Messrs. Wilson, 
Hosford, Harper, Paul, Chakravarty, 
Ghosh and Sil. 


x Ox 


August 21st to 28th was old home 
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tural regions of the United States un- 
der the direction and instruction of a 
member of the college faculty. The 
party was to go as far west as Color- 
ado, traveling west through the more 
northern states and returning through 
the Gulf states and up the Atlantic 
coast. The National and State gov- 
ernments as well as many private in- 
dividuals had offered to extend un- 
usual courtesies to the party and in 
all parts of the country muck interest 
was manifested in the project. It was 
expected that the school would travel 
in a private car specially fitted for this 
trip. Meals were to be served on the 
car so as to render the party independ- 
ent of towns and hotels. Each stu- 
dent was required to deposit in the 
University treasury $400—to cover the 
expenses of the trip, a detailed itin- 
erary of which was published in the 
May issue of The Cornell Country- 
man, 

If, as seems possible, there is a 
sufficient number interested in the trip 
to make it practicable next summer, 
the effort toward securing the course 
siould be made as soon as possible in 
vider that the arrangements may be 
completed early in the college vear. 


week at Ithaca. On Saturday the 25th 
a large Grange picnic was held at 
Renwick Park. The Grangers were 
addressed by Dean Bailey in the after- 
noon. Qn the 28th the College of 
Agriculture was well represented in 
the parade which then took place. The 
Department of Dairy Industry had a 
large float as did also the Pt vultry de- 
partment. Various animals from the 
Department of Animal Husbandry 
were shown in the parade. 
* 4 

The American Peony Society has ac- 
cepted the invitation of President 
Schurman and Dean Bailey to hold the 
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DAIRY FLOAT IN PARADE, OLD HOME WEEK, ITHACA 


next meeting of the society at Corne:] 
University in June 1907. This year 
the Annual Meeting and Exhibition 
was held in Boston. In point of num- 
bers the exhibition was larger than 
any held previously by the society. The 
quality of the flowers was generally 
excellent despite the somewhat unfa- 
vorable season. The president of the 
society in his address called attention 
to the large collection planted by Cor- 
nell University through which it is 
hoped to so revise the nomenclature 
that less confusion will result than is 
now the case. 

J. Etiot Coit who is in charge, 
through the Horticultural Depart- 
ment, of the society’s collection of 
peonies at Cornell reported that to date 
there were 1,933 different lots of pe- 
ony plants of between 1,209 and 1,509 
varieties. The plants cover nearly 
2'4 acres. These were originally 
planted so near the new athietic field 
that on account of its extension the 
Horticultural Department was com- 


pelled to move the plants further back 
on the farm. Mr. Coit said that in 
connection with the investigations of 
peonies two things were especially 
needed, first, a complete list of al 
names ever used in connection with 
peonies, second, an accurate descrip- 
tion of all known varieties. This 
should be made in such a way that 
there would be one description such 
that growers could easily identify va- 
rieties from it and another description 
for the use of scientists. This task is 
a herculean one and will take much 
tine but when completed shou'd be of 
incalcuable benefit to growers. 


A bill is now pending before the 
Georgia legislature to provide for the 
establishment of an immigration 
bureau to encourage the dissemination 

f knowledge concerning Georgia 
arong te immigrants who are flock- 
ing to this country. It is urged thi 
the people of that state feel that the 
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negro labor can no longer be depended 
upon. 


At the exhibition of fruits of the 
Georgia State Horticultural Society 
at Macon August 7th and 8th, during 
the annual meeting one of the most 
exploited features was a lot of EI- 
berta peaches which had been in cold 
storage for twenty days and which are 
stated to have been in excellent con- 
dition at the end of that time 


At the 12th annual convention of the 
Apple Shippers Association held at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., August Ist, a 
paper was read from Professor Craig 
who as secretary of the American Po 
mological Society urged the adoption 
of a law similar to that in force in 
Canada regarding the inspection of 
export fruit. In response to this pa- 


per the resolution 
adopted : 

“RESOLVED, That a committee of 
three be appointed to act with a similar 
committee of the American Pomologi- 
cai Society and the American Apple 
Growers’ Congress for the purpose of 
preparing standard descriptive defini- 
tions which shall cover the grades of 
apples now well known to the Ameri- 
can and European trade.” A _ reso- 
lution favoring optional government 
inspection of apples for export was also 
adopted. 


following was 


The Iowa State College has been 
presented with a challenge trophy by 
Mr. Glynne Williams, a resident of 
\gentina. The trophy represents the 
figure of a Short Horn bull which 1s 
raised upon a suitably inscribed pedes 


tai. This trophy will be competed for 
by the senior students in stock judg- 
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CAMPUS NOTES 
HF. 


lege of 


1ew buildings of the Col- 
\griculture are now 


nearing completion. The 
Dairy Building which, it had been ex- 


pected would be accepted by Sept. rst, 


will not be finished for occupancy un- 
til Oct. rst. All dairy courses dur- 
wg the university vear will be con- 


ducted in the new building. The Main 
Building is not expected to be occu- 


pied this vear. 


The Agronomy Build- 
ing will probably be completed during 
! “Farm 


the winter so that the course in 

ela ey ° . ° 

Aachinery can be given there during 
Th 


* 4 — io “11 
in .\gronomvy will not b 
1 
1 


the Spring term. other courses 
given in the 
g during 1905-07. 


Dairy Bulding now completed 
in existenc 


Agricultural College. 


: finest at ativ 
Members ot 
faculties of most of the colleges 
of agriculture have signified 


intention to inspect the new 


their 
Dairy 


NEWS 


Building as soon as completed. In 
addition to most of the old equipment 
which has been put in repair the new 
building will have much new appara- 
tus which will be installed during the 
It will include 3 churns, 3 but- 
tcr workers, 2 coolers, 3 steriliz- 
ing chests, a pasturizer, a Victor skim- 
med n‘lk pasturizer, Argos and Wiz 
zard milk testers, 3 scales, a 30 h. p. 
boiler and much other equipment for 
the laboratories such as miscroscopes, 
etc. The furniture for the 
offices and cloak rooms 
1S being made by the H. J . Bool Co. 
and the metal work by Treman, King 


& Co. 


\ear. 


new 


ee 
special 


1 
ciaSS rooms, 


The building has locker rooms 
There 
especially large and commodious 
dressing for students. 

The Agronomy Department will 
have its headquarters in Morrill Hall 
as formerly. 


equipped with shower baths. 
al ¢ 


rooms women 


y. The former agronomy 
laboratory, Room No. 20, is now to 
be used as a library for the depart- 





ment while the old lecture room, Room 
No. 19, which has been used for so 
many years as the lecture room of the 
professors of agriculture and agron- 
omy will be the laboratory. The com- 
municating room, Room No. 12, will 
scrve in several courses as the Agron- 
omy lecture room. 

The Horticultural Department has 
been making improvements on the 
vorcing Houses this summer. The 
laboratories have been thoroughly 
overhauled, repaired and repainted. 
Among the new equipment of this de- 
partment is a new spraying outfit. 
Phe large mushroom house is being 
rcfitted for the use of the Nature 
Study work. The roof having been re- 
moved and glass substituted it will be 
used as a greenhouse. 


‘ 


ne of the new enterprises of the 
college to which especial attention will 
be drawn during the next few weeks 
is the Model Schoolhouse which 1s 
now being built and which will be 
under the direction of the Extension 
Department of the College of Agri- 
culture. The schoolhouse is being 
built on Garden Avenue back of the 
\ndrew D. White residence and. al- 
most under the great shadow of the 
new Agronomy building. The school- 
louse is to be built of wood, and will 
be Of moderate cost. It will be such a 
one as any school district in the state 
might build. The main feature of 
novelty which will be in this school- 
house is, that, besides the usual room 
for the study of books, it will have 
adjoining it a large room which will 
be used as a laboratory. There will 
be a big bay window for plants; as 
well as tables and cases where the pu- 
pils may keep and study stones, in- 
sects, plants and all other objects 
frem the out-of-doors in which chil- 
dren should be interested. The build- 
ing is to be finished during the first 
week in October. During the coming 
vear, Miss Hitchcock, who has forin- 
crly taught the children of the campus 
in Barnes Hall, will occupy the school- 


house, teaching her classes _ there. 
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Wuring the afternoon it will be used 
as a laboratory by the students. Chil- 
dren will be taught there in Nature 
study and the students thus able to 
gain experience in instruction at first 
hand. ‘The schoolhouse will be widels 
advertised on bulletins and _ leaflets, 
and an effort made to secure its dupli- 
cation at many places in the state. 
During October 3rd, 4th and» 5th 
the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of School Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents will be 
held at Cornell University. Particu- 
lar interest is attached to this meeting 
because of the new Model Schoolhouse 
which is being built and which is then 
expected to be in actual operation. 


Professor Pearson was elected 
i'resident of the “National Associa- 
iion of Dairy Instructors and Investi- 
ators” which was organized at Cham- 
paign, Hlinois, during the session of 
the Graduate School of Agriculture. 


Phe College of Agriculture made an 
important exhibit at the New York 
State Fair at Syracuse, Sept. 10-15th. 
\ large space was reserved for the 
c lege exhibit which occupied one 
end of the Horticultural Building. The 
object of the exhibit was more to show 
educational methods than agricultural 
products. For example, the beets and 
cther roots were not shown to illus- 
trate good agriculture as much as to 
show laboratory material with which 
the students work. 

The Agronomy Department made 
an exhibit of teaching methods ex- 
hibiting laboratory material, practium 
papers, etc., together with the appa- 
ratus tor testing roots for the various 
factors of size, shape, per cent. 
water and per cent. sugar. 

he Dairy exhibit was in charge 
of Prof. Stocking and Mr. Ross. It 
showed various methods of testing 
milk for fat and impurities as well as 
pnotographs of the work of the de- 
partment. The poultry exhibit, im 
charge of Mr. Lowry showed many 
pictures of the Poultry Show and 
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of the students at work. The De- 
partment of Horticulture had an 
cducational exh'bit in charge. of 
Mr. Wilson which partially showed 
the large scope of the department. 
Prof. Whetzel showed types of plant 
diseases with specimens. Other de- 
partments of the college were also rep- 
resented. Possibly the most useful 
and unusual feature of the exhibit was 
the temporary branch office of the 
coliege where information could be 
zotten concerning the work of the 
students and of the college. Some 
incmber of the college faculty to whom 
tree access could be had was always 
present. Space in the college exhibit 
was devoted to The Cornell Country 
man. Here, as an integral part of the 
educational work of the college, were 
shown the later issues of the paper. .\ 
inember of the Countryman board 
was present to explain purposes and 
methods. 


Certificates of Proficiency in Dairy 
industry have been granted during 
1406 to: H.E. Austin, A. M. Becker, 
G. H. Bouton, W. H. D. Caldwell, bb. 
i». Foord, R. C. H. Fowler, W. L. 
Markham, Ii. S. Merry, H. J. North- 
rop, F. H. Peabody, E. A. Raymond, 
I. W. Russell, Archie Scott, James 
Spencer, James A. Tompson, M. VY. 
Wade, Maskell Ware. 


A Winter Course in Home [con- 
omies is now an established de- 
partment among the courses given 
by the College of Agriculture. One 
was presented’ in the winter ot 
1906, the success of which exceeded 
the expectations of all interested. 
Lectures were given by women 
representing departments of Home 
Economics in different schools and 
universities of the country upon 
subjects pertaining to foods, sanita- 
tion, household art, household manage- 
ment, farm home industries, and wo- 
men’s social and economic relations to 
the world. The average daily attend- 
ance upon lectures was about eighty 





while those regularly registered num 
hered forty-three. 

In the winter of 1906-7 a similar 
course of lectures will be presented. 
The tuition is free to women of the 
state of New York and the course 
planned with special reference to the 
improvement of farm homes, where 
there is a varied problem constantly 
presented for the farmer’s wife and 
caughter. 

There will be cooking demonstra- 
tions and lectures upon the nutritive 
value of foods, with special instruction 
in diet for the voung, for old age and 
sickness ; personal hygiene, care of the 
sick, disinfection, safe use of drink- 
ing water, drainage, heating, lighting, 
and ventilating; the selection of a site, 
building materials, {finishing of the 
house and decoration; dairv and poul- 
try work, gardening, and fruit raising 
for women. 

The course begins in December and 
continues uniformly with the other 
winter courses until the last of Febru- 
ary. This is especially convenient for 
those where other members of the 
family are coming to Cornell for a 
course in horticulture, agriculture, 
dairy or poultry, thus affording an 
opportunity for pleasant and inexpen- 
sive living in Ithaca during the winter. 


The growth of the College of Agtri- 
culture is strikingly seen in the addi- 
tions to and promotions among: the 
faculty. 

Professors Lyon, Warren, Stock- 
ing and Judson who come in new ca- 
pacities to meet the increasing needs 
of the college will make a strong addi- 
tion to the faculty. Special mention of 
them will be found in following col- 
uns of this number. 

Doctor Riley and Doctor MacGulii- 
vray have each received the position 
ot Assistant Professor of Entomol- 
ogy. 

Mr. Whetzel is Assistant Professor 
of Botany. 

Dr. Needham will be Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Limnology but will not as- 
sume his duties till after the first term. 











Mr. Harper has been promoted to 
instructor in Animal Husbandry. 

Mr. H. L. Ayres and Mr. H. E. 
Ross are Assistants in Dairy Industry. 

Mr. C. H. Van Auken has been 
made Assistant in Animal Husban- 
dry. 

Mr. J. FE. Coit is Assistant in Hor- 
ticulture. He will have especial 
charge of the experimental work. This 
vear he will be occupied with the bib- 
Legraphy of peonies. 

Mr. Hunn will have charge of the 
laboratory work of the Nature Study 
students in the forcing houses. When 
the new buildings are completed he 
will have charge of the grounds sur- 
rounding them. 

Mr. Griffiths will be Gardener, tak- 
ine Mr. Hunn’s place at the Forcing 
iiouses. 

= 2 

Lowell B. Tudson, A. B.: B.S. 
recently appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture was born 
thirty vears ago in Lansing, Michi- 
gan. His early school life and prepa- 
ratory work for college were passed 
ii Lansing. .He entered North West- 
ern University in 1894, completed 
one year and entered the sophmore 
class the following year in Harvard, 
from which he graduated with the de- 
eree of A. B. in 1898: He then en- 
tcred the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
leve spending two vears in under- 
vraduate and graduate work. His va- 
cattons during this time were spent in 
field and greenhouse work in the De- 
partment of Horticulture. On the 
completion of his graduate require- 
inents in 1901, he was elected to the 
chair of horticulture in the University 
of Idaho, which he has filled most ac- 
ccptably. Mr. Judson has contributed 
some excellent bulletins to the litera- 
ture of horticulture while in Idaho. 
iic is now making a tour of Califorma 
aud the Gulf states gathering material 
for the courses he will offer in Cor- 
neil. 

* * * 


FORMER STUDENTS 


‘or B.S. in Agr., ’o5 Ph. D.—Pro- 
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icssor Thomas Lyttleton Lyon after 
taking his first degree at Cornell 
went to the University of Nebraska as 
Instructor in Chemistry and Assist- 
ant Chemist of the Experiment Sta- 
tion spending his time largely in an- 
alytical chemistry. In 1893-94 Prof. 
Lyon studied at Goettingen, Germany, 
and returned to Nebraska where he 
was made Assistant Professor of 
Agronomy in 1895. In 1900 he was 
made Professor of Agronomy and As- 
sistant Director of the Experiment 
Siation and in 1905 received his de- 
gree as Doctor of Philosophy. 

While at Nebraska Professor 
iLyon’s work was of the very highest 
order and his experiments careful, 





PROF T. LL. LYON 


accurate, and productive of very bene- 
fic’al results to the state. Nearly one- 
half the bulletins published by the 
Nebraska station during the last 
ceven years are the result of the 
work of Professor Lyon. His work 
toward the introduction of “dry soil” 
crops into the more arid regions of 
Nebraska have revolutionized the 
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popular sentiment in regard to the 
crop producing power of those lands. 
His efforts toward the d'ssemination 
ot Durham wheat, Kherson oats and 
brome grass were highly successful. 
Corn being the largest crop of Ne- 
braska, his attention was much given 
in that direction. He has had much 
to do with the organization of the 
system of seed-specials which the 
railroads’ are now sending out in the 
interests of better agriculture. During 
the past three years Professor Lyon 
has been a collaborator in two of the 
bulletins on breeding published by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Professor 
Lyon comes to Cornell under the 
new title of Professor of Experiment- 
al Agronomy and will devote his time 
almost entirely to research work 1n 


soils. 


‘98 B.S. A., 02 M. S. A.—Profes- 
sor W. A. Stocking, Jr.. was born and 





PROF. W. 


A. STOCKING, JR 
reared on a large dairy farm and afier 
his 


receiving secondary education 
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siudied at the Connecticut Agricultur- 
ai College where in 1895 he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Agriculture. 
ile later came to Cornell and in 1898 
received his B. S. A. and in 1902 M. 
Ss. A., taking his major subject in 
bacteriology. Professor Stocking 
coines from Connecticut where he has 
heen head of his department and has 
done much research work there par- 
ticularly in Dairy bacteriology. His 
results include: A method for the 
quantitative determination of insolu- 
able dirt in milk; Effect of centrifug- 
al separation upon the keeping qual- 
it of milk; Distribution and species 
cf bacteria in the udder of the cow; 
i ractical value of partially covered 
pails for milking; Influence of va- 
rious stable conditions upon the whole- 
someness of milk; Numbers and spe- 
cies of bacteria found in market milk 
produced under different conditions: 
Siudies with milking machines; In- 
vestigation of commercial 
Bacteriological studies in 
with the manufacture of 
cheese. 


| ri fesse Tr 


Starters; 
connection 
Camembert 


Stocking now occupies 
the position of Assistant Professor of 
Dairy LDacteriology at Cornell and 
during 1905-7 will conduct a course in 
Dairy Bacteriology. 


‘03 5. As 
(;seorge Frederick Warren was _ rear- 
on his father’s nursery and fruit 
farm in Nebraska. In 1897 he receiv- 
ea the degree of Bachelor of Science 
at the University of Nebraska and 
then taught in the schools of his native 
He then studied 
at Cornell where he received the de- 
Bachelor of the Science of 
\griculture in 1903. During the year 
iy03-4 he was Fellow in Agriculture 
a. the University and Editor of Tur 
CORNELL CoUNTRYMAN. During the 
summers of 1903 and 1904 he made 
the orchard surveys of Wayne and 
()rleans counties. In 1905 he received 
the degre of Doctor of Philosophy 
and immediately afterward went as 
Liorticulturist to the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station. He now comes to 


‘os Ph. D.—Professor 


eu 


state for five vears. 


gree of! 
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Cornell as Assistant Professor of Ag- 
ronomy. THe CouNTRYMAN is proud 
oi Professor Warren and Professor 
\arren says he is proud of THe 





PROF. G. F. WARREN 


CoUNTRYMAN much of the success of 
which is due to his personal efforts 
during its first vear. 


‘o2 LB. S. A., ‘05 M. S. A.—George 
W. Hosford who was last year Super- 
visor of the Farmers’ Reading 
Courses is associated with G. Harold 
i’owell on problems of fruit transpor- 
tation and storage. Mr. Hosford 1s 
Scientific Assistant in Pomology, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry Dept. of Agrt.. 
Washington, D. C. 


‘og BLS. AAC. A. Rogers who 
has been specializing in poultry and 
iruit on the home farm is again back 
to Cornell for a few weeks. He is to 
piirsue special investigations in poul- 
iry. 


‘os B. S. A.—Floyd J. Porter who 
as until lately occupied the position 
of Patent Examiner in the Patent Of- 
tice has received the position of Food 
\nalyst under the recent “Pure Food 
Law” and will be located in Cincin- 
nati. 

‘os B. S. AR. C. Simpson who 
has been spending the spring and 
summer at his father’s nurseries near 
Vincennes, Ind., will return during 
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(ctober to his pecan plantation at 
Monticello, Fla. 


‘o6 B.S. A.—C. R. A. Bues started 
during August for Lima, Peru. Bues 
was to travel extensively through the 
southern States and then expected to 
sail from New Orleans. He will be 
agricultural manager in Peru of a 
very large corporation which there 
owns estates of several hundred thou- 
sand acres. The first vear of Mr. 
isues stay will be devoted almost sole- 
iy to an inspection of the immense 
lands of the company. 


‘06 Special—Lowell B. Gable is su- 
perintendent of the Glen Gable Stock 
larm at Wyebrooke, Penna., which 
is owned by his father. Mr. Gable is 
no wengaged in evolving a large pure- 
bred Guernsey herd. Lesides high 
vrade milk, the farm produces Guern- 
cv calves, Percheron 


j horses, and 
Chester White swine. 


‘06 Special—Bronson H. Hawkins 
is managing the large farm near Syra- 
cuse of which his father is the owner. 
ihe farm is chiefly devoted to the 
production of milk from pure bred 
jersey cows. 


‘06 Gr.—L. I. Paull has accepted the 
position of Assistant Horticulturist at 
the University of Colorado. 


‘93 W.—Harry C. Bush last vear 
purchased the homestead of 118 acres 
in the town of Fleming, Cayuga Coun- 
tv. He is engaged in general farm- 
ing. As many other farmers, he finds 
the question of labor the hardest of 
all to solve and calls on THe CoRNELL 
CoUNTRYMAN to find a remedy for the 
increasing evil. 


‘94. W.—Chase Benjamin has a 
farm at Cohocton, N. Y. His special- 
ty is potatoes. Everything else in the 
farming line is made subservient to 
that crop. He says that he cannot too 
strongly recommend the Winter 
Course to all farmers’ boys. 

‘os W.—Howard H. King has been 
oa his father’s farm at Athens, N. Y., 
since he left Cornell. He is conduct- 
ing general farming. 








BOOK REVIEW 


HOW TO CHOOSE A FARM 
WITH A DISCUSSION OF 
AMERICAN LANDS, WITH A 
BOOK REVIEW by Thomas F. 
Hunt, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
$ vo., 412 pgs., $1.75. 

Prof. Hunt’s latest contribution to 
the literature of American agriculture 
came from the press during the past 
summer. The book naturally divides 
itself into two parts; a treatise on the 
sciection of a farm for profit, and a 
discussion of American lands from the 
point of view thus demonstrated. The 
first was evidently inspired by the 
cvident lack on the part of many per- 
sons of concrete knowledge of what 
a farm shouid be to yield a profit ; and 
the second by the difficulty sometimes 
cxperienced, to find a fair estimate of 
different sections in their comparative 
agricultural value. The prospective 
purchaser is often unable to gain the 
information he desires among the 
mass of governmental statistics and 
rightly turns with suspicion from the 
glowing circulars of the railroads and 
land companies. 

The factors to be considered in the 
selection of a farm are treated in the 
first eleven chapters. The farm is 
viewed entirely as a business proposi- 
tion and the considerations are set 
forth as logically and clearly as if it 
were a factory or store that was to be 
purchased. The method has been ren- 
dered familiar to students in some of 
l'rofessor Hunt’s lectures at the col- 
lege. Sample score-cards for farms 
are shown as illustrations and the use 
ci the score-card explained. A “farm 


problem” is given in detail and the 
summary history of thirty typical 


farms for three years. 

The second division of nine chap- 
ters, comprising almost three hun- 
dred pages, is a discussion by sections 
of the lands of America from Alaska 
to Argentina. The continent is di- 
vided into thirty natural sections each 
of which is treated separately from 
the point of view shown on the score- 
card of the farm run for profit. Each 
section is illustrated by a map and 
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views. The matter on most of the sec- 
iuons has been read and approved by 
persons living in them. The volume 
also has an appendix which comprises 
uiiormation for the acquiring of pub- 
lic lands and the transfer of real es- 
tate, several pages of statistics, a 
bibliography, and an index. P’rofes- 
Hunt’s books are full of valuable 
information and show at a glance the 
iumense amount of labor that has 
been put into their making. ‘How to 
Ctioose a arm” will be as invaluable 
to every student of American agricul- 
ivre as “Cereals in America” has prov- 
cd itself to be. Concise, clear, and 
simple treatises of the fundamentals 
aie so rare in any science that their 
publication may be looked upon as an 
Wuiportant event. 


Sol 


MODERN METHODS OF 
TESTING MILK AND MILK 
PRODUCTS by Lucius L. Van 
Sivyke. Orange Judd Company, New 
york, 8 vo., 


205 pgs., 75 cents. 


This little book has been prepared 
in order to make it possible for per- 
sons to do accurate work in testing 
who have had no instruction in it and 
who would have to gain all their in- 
icrmation irom such a book. It is 
cicar, conprehensive and careful in 
its instructions. The chapters are di- 
vided into sub-topics so that reference 
work is made easy with the help of 
index. The illustrations while 
profuse are not all good as some are 
somewhat crude and a few are indis- 
tinct. The methods explained are 
such that no’ previous chemical train- 
ing is required to operates them and 
ail intricate and difficult processes 
have been avoided wherever possible. 
\n especially interesting chapter 1s 
that given to the “Arithmetic of Milk 
aid Milk Products” in which the va- 
rious rules for the processes employ- 
ed are duly explained. This should 
prove especially valuable. The book 
as a whole is excellent and deserve 
its place among dairy text-books. 


‘ 
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